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Immortality cannot be proved by scientific observation, nor does it result from empiri- 
cal generalization. Neither, however, do these contradict it. It alone gives signifi- 
cance to the world and to historical evolution. 

The briefer essays also present important themes. Ernesto Comba writes on 
"The Question of Authority in the Matter of Faith." As against the Roman Catholic 
idea of external authority, or the Protestant view of the Scriptures as external author- 
ity, he maintains that the moral conscience is the supreme authority. "Sin" is 
treated by Giovanni Arbanasich. Its essence is action opposed to normal develop- 
ment and, therefore, inhuman. It is none the less violation of God's laws, though 
these are not arbitrary impositions. Giovanni Luzzi's essay on "A Modern Concept 
of Dogma" follows Lobstein's idea of dogma as "the scientific expression of the Chris- 
tian faith of the church in the present day." "Are Miracles Possible?" an essay 
by Vincenzo Tummolo, combats Strauss. He concludes, after citing views by Lodge, 
Reinke, and others, that a miracle is merely the extraordinary intervention of a spirit 
working in the physical world. This is on the ground that there is a spiritual inter- 
vention in the ordinary phenomena of nature. The final essay is on " Christianity and 
Human Worth," by Angelo Crespi. It discusses the effort of idealism to save human 
dignity at the expense of the transcendent element in religion. The argument turns 
upon the dignity of service to a superior. In serving God we are not humiliated but 
exalted. 

W. T. P. 

Townsend, Harvey Gates. The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy 

of Thomas Hill Green. [Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 10.] New 

York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1014. vii+91 pages. $0.75 net. 

This work, on the whole, is carefully done, although it is inevitable that such a 

discussion should awaken some dissent. This is particularly true of the self or spiritual 

principle which is said to be beyond the usual methods of thought. Even our author 

admits that in Green's account of it "there is a kind of vagueness." This vagueness 

extends even to Green's concept of God. God is "the ideal of a self-conscious being" 

and yet the highest reality. 

For Green individual things are real. Through universal relations they are 
knowable. Without such a relation there would be no intelligible properties. Rela- 
tion is meaning, and meaning, which is not fact, becomes such through consciousness. 
Hence object implies a subject. But there is a total of objective relations, and this 
implies the complete subject of that total system of objects. This complete subject 
is God. He is spiritual, like our understanding in principle. He may be known only 
piecemeal. He is not an abstract universal, but a concrete individual, and therefore 
the most completely determined being. "The key to Green's philosophy is found 
in the significance of individuality made possible in a world of struggle for completion." 
The discussion, of course, touches many mooted points, such as "the eternal self," 
the creation of the matter of experience by the understanding (p. 63), the reality of 
the ideal, the possibility of change and development, though time is not "an ultimate 
and independent reality." In all of these instances the author contents himself with 
exposition. He may criticize Green's critics, but for Green's views he offers no 
critique. 

W. T. P. 



